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THE EXAMINER...No. IV. 


Miscellanequs Poems on moral and _ religious 
Subjects, By Osander—New-York, sold by 


Griffin and Rudd, Agents for the frublisher. 
1812. 


Oor feelings on reading this volume are very 
similar, we imagine, to those of a man, who, to 
oblige his neighbour, has given him current 
coin for a bank bill which he afterwards finds to — 
be a counterfeit. It is no consolation to the 
loser to be told that his neighbour has received 
a benefit; Ae perhaps, would cheerfully give 
his neighbour a dollar if he found him in dis- 
tress; but to be to thus outwitted, tricked, 
cheated of his money, excites other sensations 
than those of benevolence. Neither does it 
soothe the ruffled feelings of the injured man to 
be told that some of his more wealthy neigh- 
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bours had not discernment enough to detect the 
imposition ; or if they had, that under pretence 
of obliging the swindler, they recommended 
him to others, and even endorsed his counterfeit 
bill :—still he finds that he has been “ juggled 
with ;”” and isnot only robbed of his money, but 
even deprived of the satisfaction of having given 
it for a laudable purpose. 

The reader has, no doubt, already anticipated 
our opinion of Osander’s “ Poems.” ‘Fhe author 
has prefixed to his volame two “ recommenda- 
tions ;”” one signed by five clergymen of the city 
of New-York, and the other by Samuel Blatch- 
ford of Lansingburg, probably the Rev. Samuel 
Batchford, D. D. to whom he has dedicated it. 
Dr. Blatchford says, « Having had the pleasure 
of perusing several of the Poems which compose 
this. little volume, and my opinion concerning 
them being solicited, I do not hesitate in charac- 
terizing them as possessed of considerable mev- 
it. Ifthe author’s muse be young, it well de- 


serves encouragement.” Now what sort of 


“ pleasure” could Dr. Blatchford possibly de- 
rive from the perusal of such “ poems” as the 
following : 


A FRAGMENT. 
From out the pregnant stores of the fierce North, 
Where, mid confusion dire and dangers terrible, 
Storms lie,and tempests nestle into being, 
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See it blackens ! 
Clouds roll in dark magnificence, 
And Gothick grandeur mounts 
—As if some spirit, from the nether dell 

Of Chaos, having torn the volving fragments, 
Scatter'd them mid air, 

And these, now by contending winds condens’d, 
Mounder’d along the astonish’d vault of heaven | 
But ’tis the Ruler of the hosts on high : 

Some trivial exercise of power divine, 

For purposes—to him best known—but wise, 
For wisdom is the daughter of Divinity. 





joy. 
Joy beams upon my sight, 
Like a vision of the night ; 
Like the star that softly shines, 
And as its silver ray entwines, 
Round the visual orb at sea, 
When the mariner, like me, 
“ Lost in clouds, in tempests tost,’ 
Anxious hopes some friendly coast, 
Which shall calm and shelter give, 
Where he peacefully may live : 
But.the coast that [| have found, 
Is not. common earthly ground; ™ 
His is mortal, mine’s eternal, 
His is barren, mine is Heaven ! 


The “ author’s muse” is indeed, “ young,” as 
Dr. Blatchford intimates. We are told that he 
candidiy confessed to one ef our Boston book- 
sellers, who purchased a quantity of his books, 


that “ he never knew till last May, (May 1811.) 
ra) 
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that he could write poetry.” It may perhaps 
be a question whether any other than himself 
and the Rev. Dr. Blatchford, has yet made this 
discovery, although he has published two large 
editions of his “ poems.” 

To the religious and moral sentiments intend- 
ed to be expressed in these “ poems,” we make 
not the slightest objection ; but they would be 
more useful if expressed in any other way. The 
best that can be said of the book is, that it cau 
do no hurt. As a literary performance it is 
too low for criticism; it would be a task as 
endless as useless to exemplify alJ the author’s 
false grammar, false measure, and rhymes such 
as ‘ cxpress’d, less’ —‘ infus’d, shews’”— 
‘brought, art’”—“ candidly, steadily”—« able, 
bible.” 

We selected the two pieces above quoted as 
specimens of Osander’s talents at blank verse 
and rhyme, without regard to any thing but ver- 
sification. The following, on which we have 
accidentally laid our eye, is a fair specimen of 
the whole composition, as it respects purity, 
strength, precision, or any other qualitications 
of style. 





FABLE. 
A Lion raving round the woods 
With roar belike the rapid floods, 
Perchane’d against a rock to bounce 
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With force, as if with sudden pounce 
He'd lighted on a timid hare, 

That fleetly wing’d the nether air. 
Quick rising up, the sudden blow 
Astonish’d all his senses so, 

He scarcely knew which way to go, 
But soon remember’d, and with pace, 
Like snail slow moving from the place, 
‘*No more I'll get myself in passion, 

“ If this of consequence’s the fashion.” 


Reader ! what is your opinion of Osander’s 
“ Poems ?”.—and what is the opinion of Dr. 
Blatchford seriously worth ? 





No. V. 

Original Poems, by a Citizen of Baltimore. 
Tuts is a volume of poetical trifles, which, as 
the unknown author declares, “ are the effusions 
of those intervals, when business, yielding to the 
accustomed hours of recreation, leaves fancy 
free to escape the trammels, with which worldly 
cares hold it in subjection.” The book will not 
be the less welcome for coming without the too 
common and ostentatious recommendation of 
some friend to the author—a method which 
some have adopted to force open our pockets, 
and “ steal’? our “ trash,’ when they find their 
own names insufficient for the purpose. 
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The volume contains about fifty short pieces, 
which, if they cannot be read with froft, will at 
least afford amusement. The author seems to 
have studied Moore for his model of style and 
versification ; and we are sorry to say that some 
of his poems breathe the spirit of Moore’s licen- 
tiousness. We shall extract three of these 
trifles, taken almost at random, and refer the 
reader who wishes for more to the book itself. 
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‘THE dance on the green, by the streamlet, is o’er, 
And mirth and gay laughter, all strangely are fled ; 

The heart, to sweet musick rever’brates no more ; 
For the pride of the village is dead ! 


Sie. 
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Now steals from each eye, tender sympathy’s tear, 

And bursts of sad anguish resound from each breast ; 
But vain is the sigh of the bosom sincere, 

For Eliza’s forever at rest ! 





Adieu then, dear maiden !—peace, peace to thy shade ! 
And light may the turf on thy sweet bosom bear— 
The wild rose shall perfume the spot were thou’rt laid, 

And turtles mourn plaintively there ! 


TO KREKEKE 


Wuen first to those dear little lips I press’d mine, 

My heart flutter’d strangely, I could not think why ; 
Yet thought, as I held it so closely to thine, 
They both throbb’d together, and both heav’'d the sigh ; 
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And when o’er thy fair cheek the warm crimson rush’d, 
At thought of the mischief our kissing might do ; 
"T'was chiding so gently that mine deeper blush’d, 
As softly consenting, Jown’d it was true. 


But oh! when you told me, that sweet pouting lip 
Had never been press’d by a mortal’s before ; 
Why wonder that I should again wish to sip, 
Or ask you to give me that blessing once more ? 


O Anna ! that minute so fraught with delight, 
Tho’ fate should deny us such rapture again ; 

Still, still that dear minute shall Fancy make bright, 
And long shall those love-breathing murmurs remain. 


TO A PRETTY SCHOOL GIRL. 


Tuy cheek was so blooming, and then from that eye 
Of blue, so enchanting, such rapture came to me! 
I said to myself, as you lightly tripp’d by, 
How easy ’twould be for those eyes to undo me! 


Ard what tho’ we ne’er chang’d a greeting till then, 
I’m sure, the first moment each gaz’d on the other, 
Our hearts beat as truly congenial, as when 
In transport they flutter’d while press’d to each other : 


Olenia ! I vow by that moment of bliss, 
And each other moment, that I shall be loving ; 
There’s ten times the rapture deriv'd from the kiss, 
Which comes with a mixture of gentle reproving. 


And still, tho’ you chided and bade me depart, 
And pleaded your youth with a look so divine ; 
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I could not help thinking your sly little heart, 
Seem’d pleas,d, as it witness’d the tremors of mine. 


Then throw by thy sampler, sweet maid of fourteen ! 
And haste to the cottage I’ve deck’d out for thee ; 

There while this heart beats shalt thou reign its first queen, 
O ! come, sweet Olenia! to love and to me. 








BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE. 
From 4 Collection of American Epfitafihs and 
Inscriptions, by the Rev. Timothy Alden. 





Orono, the venerable chief of the Penobscot 
tribe, departed this life, on the 5th of February, 
1801, at the age of 113. He was greatly endear- 
ed to his tribe, and spent his life in cultivating 
the principles of peace. During the revolution- 
ary war, he formed a treaty with our govern- 
ment, which he faithfully kept, while some of 
the more southern tribes became a scourge to 
our frontier settlements. 

The following anecdote occurs, as given to 
the author of this work by the late Rev. Daniel 
Little, of Kennebunk. Mr. Little was sent on a 
mission many years since, into the Penobscot 
country, where he became acquainted with O- 
rono. Ona certain time, in a pleasant familiar 
manner, he asked Orono in what language he 
prayed. Orono made no reply, but assumed a 
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grave aspect. Mr. Little repeated his question ; 
_ but Orono, without uttering a single word, look- 
ed still more grave. After a little interval, Mr. 
Little, clapping Orono on his shoulders, said, 





sake come, Orono, come, tell me in what language 

_-you say your prayers, Indian, French, or Latin ? 
a 4 He knew the French to be well understood by 

_ the tribe, from their intercourse with the Cana- 
nm : dians. Orono, witha solemnity of countenance, | 
“aN _ which delighted Mr. Little, lifted up his hands | 

_ and his eyes towards heaven, and said, 70 matter, | 
cot Great Spirit know all languages. | 
ry; : Orono was unquestionably of white origin. It 
ar- .--~—sis: Conyectured that he was a native of York, in 
ing the District of Maine, that his family name was 
‘on- ’ Donnel, that, in 1692, when that place was, in a 
m- _ ‘great measure, destroyed by the savage enemy, | 
eof _ he was carried into captivity, and that his rela- | 
to .._ tives, who escaped with their lives, net knowing | 


what became of him, supposed him to have been 


eteropes = 


niel j The following lines, occasioned by his death, 
na __ are attributed to Martin Kinsley, esq. and were 
scot _ published in the Piscat. Mag. vol. 1. 
O- Ah, brother Sanop, what bad news you speak 
—_ | Why steals the tear adown thy sombre cheek ? 

Why heaves thy breast with such tremendous sighs, 
$92 And why despair dart horror from thy eyes ? 
~ 


Has the Great Spirit, from the world above, 
Call’d home your chief, the object of your love ? 
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Ah! yes; too well 1 know his spirit’s fled, 

Too well I krow your Orono is dead. 

Each warrior sanop now unbends his bow, 

While grief and sorrow brood upon his brow, 

Each manly youth reclines his head and cries, 

In Orono our friend and chieftain dies, 

Each young papoose to sympathy is bred, 

And, shrieking, whoops, your Orono is dead. 

Each sombre face in pallid hue appears, 

And each his grief in death-like silence bears. 

The great Penobscot rolls his current on 

And silently bemoans his oldest son, 

A century past, the object of his care, 

He fed and cloth’d him with his fish and fur ; 

But now, alas ! he views his shores in vain, 

To find another Orono in man. 

For whiter Indians, to our shame we see, 

Are not so virtuous nor humane as he. 

Disdaining all the savage modes of life, 

The tomahawk, and bloody scalping knife, 

He sought to civilize his tawny race, 

Till death, great Nimrod of the human race, 

Hit on his track, and gave this hunter chase. 

His belt and wampum now aside are hung, 

His pipe extinguish’d, and his bow unstrung. 

When countless moons their destin’d rounds shall cease, 

He’ll spend an endless calumet of peace. 
Epitaph. 

Safe lodg’d within his blanket, here below, 

Lie the last relicks of old Orono ; 

Worn down with toil and care, he in a trice 

Exchang’d his wigwam for a paradise, 





_—— 
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ROMANCE. 


HISTORY OF COUNT ALMEIDA. 


BEING THE STORY ON WHICH THE NEW COM- 
EDY OF “ THE KISS” 18 FOUNDED. 





In the city of Florence lived the Count Alme- 
» ida, a gentleman of much worth, of noble birth, 

and of large domains. He possessed from na- 

ture a most excellent understanding, and the 
' careful attention, and affectionate anxiety of his 
father, had cultivated it by a finished education. 
He was accordingly master of all these points 


aeagipl > 


and accomplishments which are considered as 
' constituting the perfect gentleman. What was 
_ wanting to the happiness of the Count thus gift- 
ed by nature and fortune? Nothing, but that 


SE RE 88S. 


he should possess in a wife a mind as accom- 
plished and elegant as his own, and his parents 
‘were not negligent in providing him with one. 
ae, i in the same city. but in another quarter of the 
} town, lived the Lady Urania, a2 young heiress of 
Saiple fortune, and of the most distinguished 
ebirta and beauty, and which were crowned by 
)an education and natural talents that left noth- 
‘ing to be desired. Urania was in her ei¢hteenth 
Syear, the Count was in his twenty filth, when 
svoL. &. 3 
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the parents of the two families agreed to unite 
them. 


“ One condition only is necessary,” said the 
father of Urania. “ Your young Count must 
render himself agreeable to my daughter, my 
consent only gives him the means of introduc- 
tion. I love my daughter too tenderly to com- 
mand in a concern in which the happiness of her 
whole hfe is at stake.” 

The condition was, of course, accepted—The 
parties were brought together, as if by accident, 
the same evening. Each was well pleased with 
the other. The young Count deemed Urania 
the most accomplished beauty he had seen. U- 
rania acknowledged to her father that the Count 
was well enough. To her maid she was more 
explicit;—the Count was there every thing she 
couid wish. 

The addresses thus auspiciously commenced, 
proceeded happily for some weeks, and a day 
was at length fixed for their union. Many 
things, however, between the cup and the lip. 
The Count was returning one night very late 
from a masquerade, and sappened to pass by 
the back wall of the garden of the Lady Urania’s 
father. A small garden gate opened into the 
fields. As the Count approached he thought 
he heard voices; he listened, and was certain. 
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He approached nearer, when an unlucky cough- 
ing, which he could not suppress, alarmed the 
parties. The gate was shut in an instant; a 
female ran back into the garden, and a man 
rushed across the fields. The Count followed 
the man, came up with him, and seized nim ; 
the man, however, turned suddenly round upon 
him, and siriking him a biow in the face which 
overthrew him on the ground,—‘“ ‘ake that, 
Count,” said he ; “take that for your prying; 
and learn that there are others as happy as your- 
self.”’——Saying this he again betook himself to 
flight, and before the Count could sufficiently 
recover himself, was out of his sight. 

The Count, without any consideration that 
there might be other women in this house be- 
sides his mistress, immediately considered him- 
selfas having detected her falseliood ; accused 
her of it at their next meeting, and then left her, 
nor came near her again, till chance discovered 
that the rencontre which had given him se much 
alarm was with his own servant, the lover of the 
waiting-woman of the Lady Urania. The Count 
then returned, and by dint of prayers, tears, kc. 
the artillery of Love in aii countries and ages, 
procured iis pardon and restitution to favour ; 
and upon a promise that he wouid no more re- 


peat such causeless jealousies, the day was even 
fixed. 
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Nothing occured to interrupt this reconcilia- 
tien, and acco:diugiy, after the usual period of 
service and probation, the Count had the good 
fortune io icad the lovliest woman in Italy to the 
altar. 

Who was now so happy as the young Count 
Almeida? No one, for the first eighteen months 
of their union. A circumstance then occured 
which again threw every thing into confusion, 
and however trifling in its origin, had nearly 
proved fatal to their permanent happiness, and 
separated two pcople who in every respect 
seemed formed for each other. 

One very fine day, in the month of October, 
the Count had been passing the day in hunting 
the boar with bis young companions, in one of 
the forests which at that period bordered upon 
the city of Florence. About sun set he return- 
ed; and full of spirits as well by the effect of 
the exercise as by his success in having spear- 
ed a boar who had thrown himself upon him, he 
inquired of the servants for the Lady Urania, 
that he might present her with one of the tusks 
as the trophy of his gallantry and victory. The 
attendants replied, that they believed the Lady 
was in the bower in the bottom of the garden. 
The Count hastened thither. 

This bower was in the midst of a shrubbery 
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jaid out as a labyrinth ; it was the centre, as it 
were, of a hundred serpentine waiks, which led 
from it and round it in every direction ; it had 
often been the scene of the conjugal and modest 
endearments of the Count and his wife, and he 
was not altogether grieved that she was now 
there instead of being in'the house. By. means 
of one of the serpentine walks he approached 
unseen, and intended to steal on her by surprise, 
when to his confusion he heard the smart noise 
otf hearty a kiss, as tf proceeding from the bower. 
He rushed forward; his Lady, hearing the rust- 
ling of his approach, hurried from the bower, 
and met him before he reached it. The Count, 
in an angry and blind fury of jealousy, instantly 
demanded from whom the kiss had proceeded ? 
The Lady replied very innecently, that she knew 
nothing about it, and being very intent upon her 
work had not heard it. ‘The Count would nei- 
ther be satisfied nor persuaded. He was cer- 
tain that he had heard it ; and his jealousy per- 
suaded him that it proceeded from the bower, 
and from some lover of his wife. 


He searched the shrubbery. The search un- 
happily strengthened the probability of his sus- 
picions ; there were certainly evident traces of 
afugitive. The Count, however, could find no 
one. He returned to his wife ; repeated his 
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questions, and receiving the same answers, led 
her angrily to the house; and conducting her 
up to her chamber said :—* Consider this apart- 
ment, madam, as your prison till you have the 
goodness to satisfy me. I cannot persuade my- 
self that you have actually completed my infa- 
my and your own; but it is the part of a pru- 
dent man to take care of the beginning. What 
begins in a kiss may terminate in the worst of 
crimes. You stay there, thercfore, till you in- 
form me of the person from whom you received 
it. If it was any rash intruder, I will pardon 
you, upon condition of your avowal. Madam, 
farewel ; you see me no more, except to bring 
you your daliy food, until you are pleased to ad- 
mit me to your confidence.” 

Saying this the Count Icit the room, leaving 
his wife in a mingled emotion of grief and indig- 
Nation :—the Count was in his senses; what 
did he mean by the noise of a kiss? Surely I 
must have heard it as well as himself; kisses, 
indeed, do not make the same reports as a can- 
non, and as I was intent upon my muslin flower- 
making, it might have escaped me; but who 
could it®be ?—Tinis kind of scif-dialozue alter- 
nately comforted and confcunded the Lady ; 
and she threw herself on the bed, and fell asleep 
through pure fatigue of weeping and sciiloguiz- 


ing. 
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It is necessary now to explain from whom 
this mischievous and tremendous kiss actually 
did proceed, for the Count was not deceived in 
his ears, as he was in his inferences from them, 


In the next house to the Count Almeida lived 
a citizen of thename of Ugolino. He had made 
an immense fortune in the trade of a jeweller ; 
and as it had been amassed by siow degrees, 
and in some respect by painful labour, he put 
an over value on his acquired wealth according 
to the difficulty of the acquisition ; he was there- 
fore somewhat approaching to the character of a 
miser. He hed only one child as the heiress of 
all his riches, and she had beauty, virtue, and 
<ood humour, which merited even a larger por- 
tion of good fortune. Ugolino, in anxious ap- 
prehension lest some of the wild nobility of 
Florence should. pursue his daughter for the 
sake of her portion, watched her with the most 
jealous vigilance. Love and nature, however, 
had deceived his care. Angelina had been seen 
at Church by Leander, the son of a worthy cava- 
lier in the same city. Leander had found means 
to convey to his mistress the knowledge of his 
passion; he had done more; he found means, 
in the disguise of a clerk, to obtain not only ad- 
nittance, but a residence in her father’s house. 
He had employed these opportunities with the 
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ardour and ingenuity of a young lover; in fine, ~ W 

| | he had gained his mistress’s affection, and had = ©2 
| | rendered himself the happiest cavalier in Flor- —*¥ 
| ence by a private marriage with the object of ” 
|| his tenderest affection. The happiness of both for 
was legible in their eyes. It was still, however, | 
necessary to keep the secret. ) 3a 


Angelina soon found herself in a condition in 
which hopes and fears gave her a double induce- 5 


ment to a prudent management of her father’s ” 
temper—“ My dearest Leander,” she was ac- 5 
| | customed to say, “ we shall soon have another bs 
to share with us in our poverty and wealth. ss 
Let us not injure the dear little stranger by our : 
imprudent eagerness; let us wait with pa- 


| tience ; do you cultivate my father’s good will, 

| ek _ WwW 
| and all will be ultimately well. 

ian Leander agreed to the wishes of his lovely 

wife. Their meetings, therefore, in the day 


h 
time, were all in secret. But how was this 
effected ? How was this possible when the ; 

|) doors of Ugelino’s hcuse were watched by a 

||| duenna as vigilant and ill-natured as Hecate. e 

‘There were means, however, and Leander had4 7 
discovered them. Florence, in the early cen- ; & 


turies of its history, had been the frequent thea-/ 
tre of many bloody wars and revolutions, during : 
which faraily was set against family, and no one 
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who went safely to his repose in the night could 
enjoy any certain assurance but that some city 
¢umuit, or some violence of his rival, would a- 
rouse him from his bed. As a security, there- 
fore, against these surprises, every house almost 
had secret avenues by which there was a pas- 
sage from the city into the fields. Ugolino’s 
was one of the oldest houses and one of the most 
spacious in Florence ; it had therefore one of 
these subterraneous galleries. Leander discov- 
ered it as he was one day broaching a cask of 
wine in the cellar. He treasured up the secret 
till a suitable opportunity, when he unbarred the 
rusty door, and, by following the avenue, founa 
that its lssue was in a garden, beneath a tree, 
which entirely concealed its exit. This garden 
was the garden of the Count Almeida; the tree 
was immediately adjoining the bower. By this 
avenue, therefore, the lovers left their father’s 
house at pleasure, and soon found themselves 
undiscovered in the fields, where they enjoyed 
their own conversation and innocent caresses at 
pleasure. 

Lhe reader now understands the secret of the 
kiss which had so much alarmed the Count Al- 
mcida, and led his jealous temper to suspect 
that his wife was at least guiity of an indecent 
levity, if not of absolute faisehood.—We. return 
now to the unhappy iady. 
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Leander’s apartment was immediately ad- 
joining to that of the imprisoned Countess. He 
had retired to his apartment, and was waiting in 
anxious expectation for the moment in which it 
was usual for him to go to his wife*’s chamber, 
when his attention was caught by the following 
exclamation from the Countess :—“ Whence 
could. this kiss have proceeded? Was it the 
imagination of my husband, or were any of my 
maids and my lord’s grooms concealed? But 
if there had been any one, would he not have 
been overtaken when so immediately pursued 
by my Lord? JI am more confounded the more 
I meditate upon it. Be it what it may, this kiss 
has made me the most miserable of women.” 

«¢ What is all this mystery about a kiss ?” said 
Leander to himself. “ This is assuredly the 
Count Almeida’s handsome wife. Of what kiss 
is this that she is talking so piteously 2” 

Leander was not left long in the dark. The 
Count now entered his wife’s room. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ are you prepared to 
acknowledge to me from whom that kiss pro- 

cecded ?” 


“From your own imagination, my Lord,” 
said she ; “ for I know nothing more about it.” 
“ Madam,” said he, “do not add to your 
guilt by falsehood. If I know any thing that is 
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certain, it is that I heard a kiss, a loud welcom- 
ing kiss. It proceeded either from the bower 
or from the large alder tree which adjoins.” 


«“ So, so,” said Leander, “ I begin te under- 
stand itnow. Angelina, my love, when I gave 
you the parting kiss for the day, till we met a- 
gain at night, I did not know that I should ex- 
cite the jealousy of this blockhead, nor the mis- 
ery of this lady.” 

“ Well, madam,” said the Count Almeida, as 
he left the chamber, “ you will have the good- 
ness to make up your mind by to-morrow morn- 
ing, or to a convent you go.” And with these 
words he left the room. 

The Lady now threw herself on the sofa, and 


' again wept over the unhappy effects of this un- 


POMS Hit, 


known kiss. Leander’s heart was melted at the 
aspect of her sorrow ; he was impatient to ter- 
minate it by the explanation which was in his 
power. Te removed a panel which his close 
investigation of the whole house, in the early 
days of his love, had taught him where it rested. 
Through this he entered the apartment. The 
Countess’s back was turned to him; she was 
kneeling at the foot of her bed, imploring heav- 
en to clear up the mystery.—‘“ Ridiculous as 
the cause is,” said she, “ it has made me the 
most miserable of women; it has estranged 
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from me the heart of a husband whom, in spite 
of his injustice, I most affectionately love.” 

“ Madam,” said Leander, softly approach- 
ing her, “ heaven has heard your prayers ;_ be- 
hold your relief at hand !” 

The Countess rose in haste, terror, and as- 
tonishment ! she would have cried out but tha: 
her tongue was fixed mute in her surprise. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ be not alarmed. I am 
here only to be of service to you. [ama happy 
husband myself, and I wish to render every one 
else so. And it isin my power to clear up this 
maystery.” 

‘Who are you, Sir ? whence do you come 
and what do you do here?” exclaimed the 
Countess, as soon as she had recovered in some 
degree from her astonishment. 


> 


‘“ My name, madam,” replied he, “ is Lean- 
der; I am the husband of Angelina your neigh- 
bour Ugolino’s daughter. Our marriage, how- 
ever, 1s private, and not known to her father.” 

“ What is all this to me, Sir?” said the 
Countess. And how came you here ?” 

«“ T came, madam, from that open panel; and 
you have more to say to this than you at present 
imagine. I have no business here, madam, but 
to serve you ; I overheard your distress and its 
cause, and my explanation can at once terminate 
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ite | it. The kiss, madam, which has caused you 
" so much misery, was my property ; at least was 


>h- mine till I gave it to Angelina.” 
e- “ How is that possible, Sir?” said the Count- 
ess. “ Were you in the bower? how did you 
aS- eet there ? and how escape from thence !” 
hat “ T will explain it all, madam,” said he. 
At this moment a footstep was heard as if 
am some one was ascending the stairs. 
»py ‘For heaven’s sake leave me, Sir,” said the 
one Countess ; “ it is my husband.” 
this ‘“ No, madam,” said he; would it not be 
preferable that I should stay and explain it all ?” 
ie { “ No, Sir,” said she; “ you know not to what 
the | excess the Count’s passions lead him ; should 
yme | he see you here he would listen to nothing but 
) hisresentment. We will take further mcasures 
an- to avail ourselves of the explanation which you 
gh- will have the goodness to give ; for the present, 
Ow- : as you are a gentleman, I implore you to leave 
eo ; me without a moment’s delay.” 
the ~ “Tobey you, madam,” returned he. Adopt 
* me into your future service by giving me a 
and : pledge.” 
sent : “ Away, Sir,” said she ; “ take this,” at the . 
but — same time giving him a ring off her finger, 
| its ) which Leander accepted and immediately retir- 
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In the mean time let us return to the Count. 
He was as miserable as his jealous folly deserv- 
ed. He imputed the silence of his wife not to 
her innocence but to her obstinate guilt. He re- 
solved, therefore, to separate from her. “ To- 
morrow,” said he, “ she shall go to a convent, 
and I will visit France, England, and Germany, 
and endeavour by absence to forget her. It is 
in her power to make me wretched ; but it shall 
never be in her power to make me dishonoura- 
ble. No; itis fixed; to-morrow she returns 
to her father, and thence to a convent, and I 
leave Florence for France.’—In the midst of 
such thoughts as these he fell into an uneasy 
sleep. 

He rose early the following morning to put 
in execution the resolution he had taken. He 
summoned his steward to his breakfast table, 
that he might examine and pass off his accounts 
previously to his departure. The steward obey- 
ed. Upon examination, however, though the 
accounts were found perfectly correct, the Count 
saw that there was no balance in hand. * I 
must have five thousand crowns,’ said the 
Count ; “ for [am going to France.” 


“ Your Lordship sees,” replied the steward, 


“that there are not one hundred crowns im 
hana.’ 
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*“ ¥ must still have five thousand,” said the 
Count. 

“ Then your Lordship must procure them on 
loan,” replied the steward ; “ for you see that 
there is no balance.” 

“ JT care not how I have them,” said the Count; 
‘ but from whom shall I borrow them ?” 

“ Your neighbour, Ugolino, will deem it an 
honour to lend them to you,” replied the stew- 
ard. 

“ Be it so then,” said the count. “I will 
immediately go to him. And do you in the 
mean time see the two carriages got ready ; 
one to conduct your Lady to her father’s house, 
the other for myself.’ And with these words 
he left the house to goto that of Ugolino. 


The Count found Ugolino at home, and the 
business was settled as soon as opened. The 
Count had security, and Ugolino had money. 
Ugolino, therefore, drew forth his bags, whilst 
the Count drew up a memorandum of acknow!l- 
edgement.—“ Nothing now remains, said Ugo- 
lino, “ but that your Lordship should sign this 
in the presence of a witness; my clerk is at 
hand.’’—Leander here was called, and enter- 
ed.“ Here Count, sign your name here, if you 
please.” The Count obeyed—“ Leander, add 
your subscription here. Leander took the pen 
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to obey ; but,ijm the act of writing, stretching 
out his finger, the Count saw, and instantly re- 


cognized his wife’s ring. Without the delay of 


a moment, he seized Leander by the arm -—~ 
‘ Where did you obtain that, Sir? Speak in 
an instant.” 

Leander, with the independent spirit of a gen- 
tleman, threw the Count from him with some 
violence ; the Count immediately laid his hand 
on his sword, but recollecting himself in the 
same moment, and seeming to take another res- 
olution— I will speak to you on another occa- 
sion,” said he, and hastily left the room. 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” said Ug- 
lino. 

“ I know not,” said Leander. 

‘© Assuredly the Count is mad,” said Ugolino. 

* I think so too,” replied Leander. 

s Then thank heaven,” replied Ugolino, “ that 
he has not got my money, for a contract with a 
madman would not be good.” Ugolino saying 
this departed; and Leander, anticipating the 
purpose of the Count, hurried up to his apart- 
ment, that he might hear and see how matters 
went. 


The Count, full of fury and confirmed sus- 
y 

picion, had indeed hastened up to the chamber 

of his wife.——““ Madam,” said he, “ where is the 
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ring which I gave you on the day following that 
ef our marriage °” ws 

“ The ring, my lord,” replied the Countess, 
full of confusion. 

“ Yes, madam,” replied he. “I begin to 
think that I have been unjust towards you. I 
am informed by your maids that you have al- 
ways carefully preserved, and sometimes anx- 
sously regarded that pledge of our mutual affec- |] 
tion, and I consider this attachment to the first 7 
nuptial present which I made you, as no slight i 
proof of your regard to me. Shew me, there- 7 
fore, that ring, and there is an end of all contest i 
or alienation between us. You shall immedi- | 
ately be restored to liberty.” : 

Nothing could now equal the distress of the a 
Countess. The Count affected not to percieve | 
her embarrassment, but walked about the room. a 
-—“ How truly miserable am I,” said the Coun- |) 
tess ; “ I am now irretrievably ruined-” 
’ Relief, however, was nearer than the Coun- ® 
tess expected. Leander heard the demand, bi 
watched the opportunity, and slipping back the [ 
sliding panel, whilst the Count’s back was turn- 
ed, put the ring into her hands. | 

“Tam waiting your answer, madam,” said 
the Count. Where is the ring ?” 
“« There it is, my Lord,” said she, presenting Jf 
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The astonished Count looked into his hand, 
examined it, and was convinced in despite of 
himself. 

The Count walked a few paces about the 
room, when being satisfied, and deeming him- 
self bound by his promise :—“ Madam,” said 
he, “ you are at liberty. I have been deceived 
as to the ring, which I would have sworn that I 
saw on the hand of another. I am willing to 
believe that I am equally deceived as to the 
kiss. You are at liberty, therefore, and I for- 
sive you the uneasiness you have caused me.” 


The Countess was about to throw herself into 
the arms of her husband, but suddenly checking 
herself :—“ My Lord,” said she, “ I must owe. 
my restored happiness to your conviction, and 
not to your error. This ring you did see on the 
finger of another.” 

“ How, madam,” said the Count, relapsing 
into a look of fury. 

« And the kiss which you heard was given in 
the bower,” said the Countess. 


“ Now then,” said the Count, convulsively 
scizing her arm, “ you have made me misera- 
ble indeed ; explain, or I know not the event 
either to you or mysell, or both.” 

“ T will explain,” said she, and then reiieving 
herself from her husband’s grasp, she went up 
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to the sliding panel, and gently tapping it :-— 
« As you are a gentleman, Sir,” said she, ad- 
dressing herself to Leander, but not knowing 
his name, “come forth, and redeem your 
pledge.” 

Leander slipped the panel aside, and instantly 
obeyed the summons. 

The Count, recognizing him, was dumb with 
indignation and astonishment. 

“« My Lord,” said the Countess, * recover 
composure enough to act the part of a judge. 
Sir,” said she, addressing herseif to Leander, 
“6 speak.” 

Leander, thus entreated, entered into as de- 
tailed a narrative of the circumstances of the 
kiss and ring, as the impatience of the parties, 
and the repeated interrogatories of the Count, 
would suffer. ‘The Count’s renewed happiness 
and satisfaction were visible in his eyes as the 
narrative concluded. He took his Lady’s hand, 
and forgetting the presence of a stranger, sealed 
her pardon in a kiss yet more welcome than that 
which had caused so much uneasiness between 
them. 

‘You speak of your wife,” said the Count ; 
‘one then is wanting to the happy conclusion 
of this affair. Might we be permitted to see 
that lady °” 
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Leander, bowing, was about to retire to bring 
her, but upon turning he found her by his side. 
The lovely girl had followed her husband ‘to his 
apartment, and seeing the open panel, was now 
Standing in front of it, an admiring spectatress 
of all that had been passing. Leander present- 
ed her to the Count and Countess. 

“ She is indeed a lovely girl,” said the Count. 
‘‘ Madam,” continued he, adcressing her, “ Iam 
made acquainted by your husband with all the 
circumstances of your situation ;_ be it mine to 
effect a reconciliation with your father. Your 
husband has restored my happiness, it ante 
to me to repay the benefit by confirming yours.” 

It is needless, we hope, to add, that the Count 
did not forget his engagement; and thus, in the 
happiness of all parties, ended the embarrasment 
and uneasiness produced by a kiss. 








FROM THE MONTHLY MIRROR. 
REMARKS ON THE RONDEAU. 








AFTER the reflectious thrown upon it by Dr. 
JOHNSON, few, till lately, have been bold enough 
to try their skill in the composition of a sonnet ; 
though Menzini says it was invented by Pheebus 
himself, as a test by which the abilities of his vo- 
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caries might be known, and though the judicious 
Boileau has asserted that 

“ Un sonnet sans defaut vaut seul un long poéme.” 

{am of opinion that many other kinds of an- 
clent poetry might be revived with great propri- 
ety ; not that I would have the sons of modern 
genius go so far back as to imitate some of the 
old Greek poets, who wrote their verses in the 
shape of altars, eggs, and hatchets. But, as 
mankind are naturally fond of novelty, and as 
this is sometimes attained as much by restoring 
what is lost or forgotten, as by inventing what is 
new ; recollecting, at the same time, that we 
naturally feel a prejudice in favour of what is 
ancient, I am convinced that great accession 
might be made to modern poetry, by repeating, 
with perhaps a few variations, the original strains 
oi our forefathers. 

Among the rest, the Rondeau has long fallen 
into unmerited neglect. The principal charac- 
teristick of this little poem is repetition ; and to 
the pleasing effect which is produced by this 
simple means, the publick ear has lately been 
familiarized by Cowper’s beautiful and pathet- 
ick poem, “ My Mary.” 

The Rondeau is of French origin: and was 
probably one of those numerous species of com- 
pOsition, invented by the Provencal poets, called 
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by the Italians “ Canzoni a ballo,’” which may 
be translated “ songs accompanied with danc- 
ing.” , 

In Johnson’s Dictionary, under Roundel, 
Roundelay, we find the foliowing extract from 
Howel. “ The muses and graces made festi- 
vals ; the fawns, satyrs, and nymphs, did dance 
their Roundelays.” It is likely that at the rep- 
etition, refrain, or burthen, the musick was also 
repeated, and the dancers, varying their figure, 
formed a circle. Vestiges of this may perhaps 
be traced, in what is called, in some parts of the 
country, “ dancing the round,” and, among po- 
liter circles, though apparently in a more rustick 
dialect, “ hands round.” 

Rondeau, Roundel, and Roundelay, are con- 
sidered synonymous by Doctor Johnson, as he 
eives the same definition from Trevoux, to each, 
thus : 

«“ A kind of ancient poetry, commonly consist- 
ing of thirteen verses ; of which eight have onc 
rhyme, and five another: it is divided into three 
couplets, and at the end of the second, and third, 
the beginning of the Rondeau is repeated, in an 
equivocal sense, if possible.” 

The Doctor seems to have erroneously trans- 
lated trois stances into three coufilets, instead of 
three stanzas ; for the number of lines in the 
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; first division of the Rondeau is generally five ; 
9 3 the second, three; and the third, five again. 
" 4 Perhaps, however, this inaccuracy is not charge- 
q able on the Doctor, but may be owing to the 
bi 4 greater laxity of meaning which the word 
rs 3 “ couplet,” both in French and English, form- 
aA ' erly possessed ; not being confined, probably, 
4 4 as at present, to a couple of lines. 
4 But as in other respects the definition is ob- 
re, jectionable, as not being sufficiently explicit, I 
ps _ will endeavour to point out, with more particu- 
he larity, the distinctions of this poem. 
o- It contains thirteen lines, in which according 
ok : to the French prosody, there must be eight mas- 
- culine, and five feminine rhymes. As our own 
sine : botanists are ignorant of this sexual system, to 
he + ~Which the French are so rigidly, and I think ri- 
ch, : diculously, attached, it may be enough to say f 
» that there are but two rhymes in the whole of 7 
-~ | the composition, and that the arrangement of 7 
-_ : them is thus regulated: The first, second, fifth, 
aie : sixth, seventh, ninth, tenth; and thirteenth, rhyme itp 
rd, 9 together, as do the third, fourth, eighth, eleventh, | 
me ‘ and twelfth. 
: The repetition, refrain, or burthen, takes place 
si, _ after the eighth, and again at the end of the po- 
of ein. As in general the sense closes in a period 


‘ie at the end of the fifth line: some have consid- 9 
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ered it as divtsible into three stanzas; but this 
| does not seem to be essential to the composition. | 
itt The real essence, as I have above stated, i fi 
Hi scems to lie in the dburthen, which is a repeti- 
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it tion of the first word or words of the commence- 
| ment of the Rondeau ; and its principal events 
i) consist in its being well connected with the pre- —__ tc 
ceding thought, and its simple and natural ter- jr 
| mination. P ti 
| It is not necessary that this repetition should 
| be of an equivocal nature ; but no doubt it is 
more figuant, when it presents some unexpect- © 
ed difference in the sense. ; 

As I hinted before, I think this pleasing little 
poem may be re-introduced to notice, released 
from its shackles, but not divested of its charac- 
teristick dress. I see little use in retaining the 
monotony of its rhymes, as it is capable of giving 
a greater degree of pleasure than that which the 
French call * la difficulte vaincue.” 

As for the sonnet, I am an advocate for its le- 
sitimate structure, as the arrangement of its 
‘rhymes Is one of its principal features ; but in 
the Rondeau, by a greater freedom in this re- 
"spect, Its simplicity and its naivete are the more 
‘| preserved; the latter quality of which is thus 
_ alluded to by Despreaux. 


* Tout poéme est brillant de sa propre beauté. 3 
Le Rondeau, né gaulois, a la naiveté,” 
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THE POLYANTHOS. 3 
After this compliment to the Rondeau, from 
sO judicious a critick, I shall not make an excuse 
for myself for having allowed it to occupy thus 
much of my attention ; or to apologize to my 
readers for having intruded so much on theirs, 
particularly as I shall find it necessary, perhaps, 
to preserve my strongest apology for the folldw- 
ing attempts to reduce my sentiments to prac- 
tice. 
RONDEAUS. 

With Mary, when the beams of morn 

Sport with the dew-drops of the thorn, 

I love o’er scented heaths to stray ; 

Love, too, when glows the noon-tide ray, 

To bask amid the spreading glade, 

Or sit beneath the thicket’s shade. 

Then, by the fire, or taper’s light, 

To share sweet converse—-what delight ! 

With Mary. 


Morn, noon, and right—yes ! all my life, 
I’m blest with Mary as my wife. 
And when in death I close my eyes, 
Oh! may I firmly hope to rise 
To bliss eternal, ’mid the skies, 
With Mary 





That love has wings, we oft are told, 

By present poets, and by old : 

Yet sure we need no fabling poet— 

Oh! no—nor e’en a ghost, to know it. 
VOL. 2. D 
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When to his fair the lover flies, 


To plead his suit with melting sighs ; 
We wonder at his breathless speed, 
And, own to win his wished-for meed, 


That Love has wings. 


But when, to his impassion’d arms, 

The simple maid resigns her charms ; 

She finds, too, ’mid suspicious fears, 

*Mid damning proofs, and sighs and tears, 
And moans, her false one never hears, 


That love has wings. 
Ifthe reader has any curiosity to see a Ron- 


deau in its regudar form, I hope he will pardon 
the following attempt. It was suggested by a 


celebrated one of Mapamre DeEsHOoULIERES; ~ 


the refrain of which is “ Entra deux drafs.’’ 


As to the eguivogue, if an apology be due, it 
would come with a better grace from the lady 
than myself. 


In sheets, you send me to corrrect 
(Why me, dear Sappho ! thus select ?) 
Your poems—to correct the press ! 
Hard task ! I cannot but confess. 

Me, then, since I their faults detect, 
From printers’ devil you'll protect ?* 


* In English, it is considered as a rule, by some, that no 
words of the same exact termination should rhyme to- 
gether. The French, on the contrary, esteem them as 
“rimes riches,” and the Italians make no scruple of re. 
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Tho’ most, they know, are less correct 
3 (And we, dear Sappho! sure may guess) 
. In sheets. 




















No doubt, when bound, ! may expect 
A copy, beautifully deck’d ; 


3 But, shall f know you in such dress ?— 

o If then my wishes you would bless, | | 

2 Bid me your beauties still inspect As 

. In sheets. i 
4 Since I wrote the above, I happened to refer 7 
Fe ~ to Dr. Bussy’s Dictionary of Musick, under the | 
‘on- | head Rondo ; and as it confirms some of my | 
‘don conjectures, I have thought it right to extract t 
y 4] it. At any rate it tends to elucidate the subject, a; 
ES ; 4 ' and to account for the repetition of the rhymes, | : 
” | which were not arbitrarily fixed, but regulated \. 
e, it q by the musick. i 
lady ~ — In ancient, and comparatively modern times, P 

| atthe birth of these sister arts, musick and poe- | 

q try were always united. At present they are ‘ 

» more improved, or at least more independent of 

| i each other ; and, perhaps, as this is the case, it 

_ will be allowed that there is no longer the ne- 

; cessity of confining oneself to the exact letter of 

__ the Rondo, provided its sfiri¢ is retained. 
at no bak i 
“a 4 peating the very same word, provided it be understood 
i a ' ma different sense. Ifthen we adopt their restrictions 


we surely should not reject their privileges. 
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“ Rondo (Italian) or Rondeau (French). A 
composition, vocal or instrumental, generally 
consisting of three strains, the first of which 
closes in the original key, while each of the oth- 
ers 1s so Constructed, in peint of modulation, as 
to re-conduct the ear in an easy and natural 
manner to the first strain. This construction is 
an inherent and indispensable quality in the Roz- 
do, since it takes its name from the circum- 
stance of the melody going round, after both the 
second and third strain, to the first strain, with 
which it finally closes. Inthe vocal Rondo con- 
siderable discernment is requisite in the choice 
of proper words. The lines of the first strain 
should be complete in themselves, while those 
of each of the other strains should not only rise 


out of them, but, like the musick, lead to them 
again.” 








SOME THOUGHTS ON FRIENDSHIP. 





¢ Slight and precarious are the ties that vice doth bind ; 
But virtue leaves a lasting friendship in the mind.” 

Oy all the passions which have at different 
times warmed the human breast, that of iriend- 
ship is in itself one of the noblest, and originates 
in the most benevolent and disinterested of sen- 
timents. By friendship is not to be understood 
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that extensive signification, which indiscrimately 
includes all as friends with whom we are in hab- 
its of intimacy, whether arising from connection 
in life, or that attractive impulse which gives us 
more confidence in the society of some, whose 
ideas concur with our own in points which are 
not in themselves virtuous, and which we can 
freely communicate, than with others, where our 
inclination is overawed by superiour virtue, and 
with whom we are restrained by the fear of les- 
scning ourselves in their esumation. Although 
the acknowledgment of a man’s possessing some 
particular vice could not give him friends, still 
there are not wanting those who would be dis- 
posed to judge more favourably of him on that 
account from the consciousness of being under 
the influence of the same bad quality them- 
selves ; and who would lay hold of that circum- 
stance to court his acquaintance, that they might 
have his example to screen them, and be under 
the less restraint in exercising their own vicious 
propensity. Those of bad character will natur- 
ally flock together, that they may be the less 
check upon each other. But intimacies formed 
on such grounds will always be precarious, and 
easily interrupted ; for good faith and honour 
cai have little influence where vice is the only 
cement. | 
D2 
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Nothing is consistent with, or in any manner 
related to, friendship, but that which is in itself 
strictly virtuous. A person who, under its title, 
inspires confidence in the breast of another to- 
wards himself, and encourages him to unbosom 
himselfin particulars which are not virtuous, un- 
less he is actuated by the motive of rendering 
him this important service—of representing to 
him, in true colours, the pernicious and fatal ten- 
dency of suffering such ideas to have a place in 
his mind, is a secret, and a most dangerous en- 
emy, who, in the first place, ensnares him by 
flattering his predominant passion, engages his 
other faculties by humouring this, lays reason 
and discretion dormant, and then pursues his 
advantage, by rendering the influence he has 
obtained over his whole soul the instrument 
whereby he strengthens and confirms him in 
bad habits, and makes immoral thoughts famil- 
iar to his mind; thereby destroying the spring 
of that sensibility which alone can guard him 
from the encroachments of evil. ‘Thus the name 
of friendship is only assumed as a disguise to 
cover vice; and its sacred purity violated for 
the worst of purposes. 


In a virtuous mind, such actions of anotlier as 
come within the circuits of his observation, and 
which are the result of sentiments conformable 
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With his own, will strike an impression which, 
“En the course of intimacy, will rise into esteem. 
On tie basis of a mutual esteem of this kind, 


Freal friendship is founded. It is that benevolent 


Bsentiment which springs up in our breasts at 


3 viewing good actions in others; it 1s that tri- 


“bute of respect and admiration which carries its 


own proof, that we are actuated by the same 
*<enerous motives, and it seldom fails of procur- 
Jing us with others the same esteem and good 


* will which we ourselves feel. The same virtue 
that we respect in others, will in ourselves be 


respected. Thus esteem unites in the close 
bonds of friendship. It is this which raises the 
human character so high above the level of the 
inferiour creation ; it is the result of the proper 
exercise of those superiour intellects with which 
man is endowed, which teaches him to discrimi- 
nate between the different motives that produce 
other’s actions; and upon this observation is 
srounded that sentiment, which is of such great 
importance to the Jaw of life, and which adds 
such a value to ns enjoyments. And, but for 
this principle of humanity, what were the satis- 
‘action of life? Were the favours that we mutu- 
ally bestow on each other to be portioned out 
only according to the interest we have at stake, 
or the advantage accruing to ourselves from 
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conferring them, what confidence could we have 
in each other? What certain rule could be 
drawn to guard us against treachery ? But it is 
the sentiment of friendship which interests us 
for the welfare of others, where we ourselve; 
have not the least expectation of advantage, 
which makes us as sincere in promoting the 
success of our friend as our own, and which 
Sives us the inclination not only of watching for 
his personal safety, but of apprizing him of his 
danger when he tends towards any particular 
vice, and, on the recurrence of the desire in 
him, to give it salutary checks, which each time 
will lessen its impulse, and perhaps at last en- 
tirely extinguish it. 

A friend is our chief enjoyment in the days of 


prosperity, and in adversity our sweetest conso- 
lation. 
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ANALECTA....No. XIV. 


UNDIQUE COLLATIS MEMBRIS. 








ENGLISH EGOTISM. 


Ir is something remarkable, that in o¢der Jan- 
guages, the pronoun of the first person singular 
is usually written with a small letter: As, syo 
Greek ; ego, Latin ; ic, Saxon; je, French; io, 
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lave “Italian; yo, Spanish; eu, Portuguese; ich, 
| be j German; ik, Dutch. The English are the only 
it is j people, who have dignified the dittle hero witha 
sus | capital. 

Ives | Mattaire, in his English Grammar, printed in 
Are, +1712, and some other writers, have used the 
the “smalli; but it is not probabie that this method 
lich) will ever be generally adopted ; for it may well 


for > be supposed that custom will retain its influ 
‘his 7) ence and authority in every iota, when pride 
ular sanctions its claim. 

in @ 

en- | 


AN APOLOGUE ; 


- Wutcu undoubtedly, somie of our readers have 
+ seen before, and which many more have not 
) seen; which these, who are too busy may pass 
) over without reading, if they please, and which 
those, who are very fastidious, will do well not 
to read. 

A certain Swiss, who had heard how many of 
his countrymen had come to London poor, and 
returned into their own couitry rich, determined 
_ likewise to try his fortune ; and as he under 
an- | stood success in that ciy frequently depended 
lar | more upon a foreign name, or a quaint title, than 
> merit, he had the precaution to pay attention to 
this circumstance ; because, though in its own 
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nature insignificant, if not ridiculous, it was yet 
necessary. He had been premier cuisinier, or 
first cook to a French count, where he had got 
much honour, but little wages; he therefore 
determined to take a house in the city, keep an 
ordinary, and call ita Zwdle d’ Hote: To Lon- 
don, then, he comes, and puts his design in prac- 
tice. All the world is informed that Monsieur 
de Tripot is become a traiteur, and keeps a Table 
d’ Hote ; and all the world hearing such a string 
of fine words, were curious to learn something 
more ofthe man. Accoriingly, the first day his 
cloth was laid, a numerous set of customers 
came in; and, as London is fuller of strangers 
than any other city of the world, he had guests 
of all nations. Our Swiss, who expected a good 
company, had provided plentifully : there were 
roast and boiled, fish and fiesh, wild fowl and 
tame, puddings and pies ; nay, there were patés, 
ragouts, and olios, for the nicer palates ; besides 
turtle-soup, and marrow-puddings, for the citi- 
zens. 


Monsieur de Tripot, who had a laudable am- 
bition to please, and was internally satisfied of 
the exertions he had made, came up when din- 
ner was over, (for on this important day he for- 
bore to sit at table himself) hoping to receive 
the thanks of his customers: and, indeed, it 
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4 must be owned they had all fed heartily ; and 


\ him for his good dinner. 


i _ there was no grilled locusts inthe dessert; a2 
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some few shook him by the hand, and thanked 
The greater part, 
however, said nothing ; as itis really some trou- 
ble to bestow praise, and one gets nothing by it. 
But there were others who were absolutely dis- 
satisfied. A Tartar complained his favourite 
dish was not there, not so much as arasher of 
mare’s flesh to be had; an Arab murmured that 


Frenchman repeated Sacristii! Diable! and Sa- 
cre Dieu! with the utmost vehemence, because 
he could get no fricaseed frogs ; and there was 
a vile Hottentot, who gave himself to all the 
devils of Teneriffe if there was a single eatable 
morsel on the table, not a bit of rawgut could 
he find ; there was, ’tis true, tripe and chitter- 
lings, but they were cooked in such a cleanly 
way, they had lost all relish. Our good Swiss 
was at first a little mortified to meet dissatisfac- 
tion, when he had laboured so hard for praise ; 
but a little experience convinced him this was a 
grievance to which, as long as he catered for the 
publick, he must ever be subject. However, it 
was some consolation to him, that their practice 7 
of coming to his house proved that they held his 
ordinary to be a good one. 
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i REPARTEE. Bcc 
4 A Gascon soldier’s comrade asked him what 9) ® 
Lit made hiin tremble so as they were marching to | wh 
i the attack. My body, replied he, trembles to 7 sal 
nf think on the dangers to which it knows it will G = 
| soon be exposed by the bravery of my soul. 43 lor 
i} 1 sat 
ty DRYDEN. Gee 
Dnrypbew, who was notoriously poor, was cne | 
Ht evening in company with the duke of Bucking- | 
my ham, lord. Durset,. and some other noblemen of | 
id wit und yenius. It happened, that the conver- J 
i} sation, which was literary, turned en the art of 4a de 
bit composition, and elegance of style ; and, after ; en 
. i | some debate, it was agreed that each party 4 ne 
H t, should write something on whatever chanced to Bc 
Wh strike his imagination, and piace it under the th 
Bit candlestick for Mr. Dryden’s judgement. Most ci 
Bi of the company took uncommon pains to outdo 7 w! 
ve each other ; while lord Dorset, with much com- ¥ tic 
il ) posure, wrote two or three lines, and carelessly 4 ri 
“hie threw them to the place agreed on. The rest © 
| alt | having finished, the arbiter opened the leaves of | @ rs 
Higa their destiny. In going through the whole, he 
Fy discovered streng marks of pleasure and satis- “ 


ial faction ; but at one in particalar he seemed in fa 
| raptures. “I must acknowledge,” says Dry- | 
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den, “ there are abundance of fine things in my 





what 4 hands, and such as do honour to the personages 
£ to 4 who wrote them ; but 1 am under an indispen- 
¢ to 1m Sable necessity of giving the highest preference 
wil] to My lord Dorset. I must request that your 
Slordships will hear it, and I belicve ail will be 
satished with my judgement. 
«“ ] promise to pay John Dryden, or order, on 
> demand, the sum of five hundred pounds. 
ma 3 “ Dorset.” 
ing- | 
al SEDUCTION. 
ver- Tue marricd man who dares to obirude a 


rt of “declaration of passion, or show a marked prefer- 
-ence to seduce the young and inexperienced 


er 
= 
ge 


arty 4 neart, should be shunned as a monster more 

d to 1 criminal than a murderer; since too generally 

the 1 the seduction is follewed by a total loss of prin- 

Tost i ciple and a rapid advance into a vortex of vice, 
itdo “which for ever swallows ap all the good instruc- | 
om- | tions inculcated in carly life, and they sink io 
ssly |Jrise no more ! 


rest | a 
s of i FAMILY DISGRACE FROM INDIVIDUAL CONDUCT. 
he : : ; 

.  |@ NoruinG is more certain, than that the most 
i + opposite characters are to be found in the same 
tt } family ; yet it is no less certain that a whole 
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family is involved in the disgrace of one, which 7 
venders the virtuous almost as unhappy at the — 
misconduct of their near relations, as if they — 


can be more unjust,—nothing more opposite to — 
reason and humanity !—So cruel a slavery it 1 4 
to be hoped, will one day cease, but it cannot at 4 
present be combatted by an individual ; it must q 
be submitted to as one of the inevitable calami-_ 
ties of life. 





THE VARIOUS CONDITIONS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Ir ever has been my belief that the portion of 7 
happiness allotted to every individual of the hu- 7 
man species, is much more equal than people, 
judging from a cursory-survey of events are dis-. 4 
posed to allow. We imagine our neighbours — 
to have more felicity than ourselves, because | 
the dark side of their affairs is not exposed to 7 
our view. Domestick troubles—dissentions be- — 
tween a married couple ; perverseness of chil-) 
dren ; narrowness of circumstances ; neglect of” : 


friends—particulars of a nature too humiliating | 
to be permitted to pass under the publick eys, | 
are carefully concealed within our own bosom; J 
‘therefore we believe that others who preserve | 
the same caution, are exempt from the infelici- 7 


a6 


ties we secretly experience ; and as small things: | 


were themselves the guilty persons. Nothing J 
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happiness, we bring ourselves in creditors ; and 
for this reason, pleasure is of a light and flitting 


‘Bnature, it passes off, and is forgotten; while 


trouble of an equal balance is long remembered. 

The varied destinies of man, may aptly be 
compared to the month of April. The days of 
some people begin with clouds and end with the 
clearest sky. Others, have bright mornings, 
which are suddenly obscured. Some enter this 
world and leave it in the smiles of fortune, but 
their noontide hour is overcast: some on the 
contrary have a fair meridian, after a dull begin- 
ning, and as dull atermination. The life of one, 
is, throughout, neither fine nor otherwise ; while 
that of his neigbour is a perpetual succession of 
storms and the most brilliant atmosphere ; but 
none, none are cloudless ! 








BENEVOLENCE OF PIETY. 


Ou ! how sweet is it to the soul to become an 
humblje instrument in the hands of Providence 
to preserve one human being from sin or sor- 
vow. But to find that very being suddenly sen- 
sible of your exertions ! to enjoy the luxury of 
being praised ! this is the only adulation which 
the heart can receive without a reproof from the 
understanding. 
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ANECDOTE OF PRINCE DE REUSS. . 


One of the princes of Reuss, when at the 


court of the king of Poland, Poniatowski, de- 7 


ceived by the lordly attitude of one of the high 
officers in attendance, mistook him for the king, 
and was beginaing to compliment his supposed 
majesty, as circumstances required. Being 
somewhat rudely informed of his error, by the 
haughty lord whom he addressed, he meditated 
a proportionate revenge. During the evening 
while playing at cards with the king, he cailed 
“the king of hearts”—but placed the knave [in 
German the valet] “ Prince, said Poniatowski, 
you do not filay the card you called” —Sir, re- 
plied the prince, ZI deg ten thousand pardons 
of your majesty ; I am to day in the strangest 
humour for blundering imaginable: it is the 
second time this very evening that I have taken 
a VALET for @ KING. 





ORATORICAL ACTION. 


Tue eloquent and learned Dr. Darwin, in the 


passases cited below, admits the effects of ora- 
torical gesture, particularly in the last line. In 
the former passage he mentions the association 
between the gestures and the passion. This is 
an important fact for the attention of the orator, 
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who is citen obliged to assume, and also to in- 
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When strong desires or soft sensations move 
Th’ astonish’d intellect to rage or love ; 
Associate tribes of fibrous notions rise, 
Flush the red cheek, or light the laughing eyes, 
Whence ever active imitation finds 
Th’ ideal trains that pass in kindred minds ; 
Her mimick arts associate thoughts excite, 
And the first language enters at the sight. 
Temple of Nature, can. iti. 1. 319. 


_ Association’s mystick power combines 


Interna! passion with external signs ; 

From these dumb gestures first the exchange began, 
Of viewless thoughts, in bird, and beast, and man ; 
And still the stage by mimick art displays 
Historick pantomine in modern days ; 

And hence the enthusiast orator affords 


Force to the feebler eloquence of words. 
Zé i, 355. 








ANECDOTE OF Lovis XIV. 


Messirurs Dr Sr. Acnan and Dangeau, 


hed persuaded the King he could write verses 
as well as another.—Louis made the experi- 
ment,.and composed a madrigal, which he bim- 
self did not think very good. One morning he 
said to the Marshal de Gramment: “ Read this, 
Marshal,.and tell me if ever you saw any thing 
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so bad ; finding I lave lately addicted myself to ~ 
poetry, they bring me anytrash.” ‘ Your Maj- q 
esty is a most excellent judge in all matters of 
taste, for [ think I never read any thing so stupid 
or so ridiculous.”——-The King laughed. ‘“ Do 
not you think he must be a very silly fellow who 
composed it '”——“ It is net possible,” continued 














be 
Grammont, “ to call him any thing less.”—« I oe 
am delighted,” said the King, “to hear you or 
speak your sentiments so frankly, for I wrote it 7... 
y e “99 . ? 2 oY o 3 
myself.” Evy ery body present laughed at the B 
Marshal’s confusion, and it certainly was as ma- pe 
licious a trick as could possibly be played onan |@ 
old courtier. o 
A CARD TABLE COMPARED TO A FIELD OF | a 
BATTLE. | By 
Tue contending parties at a card table areas = * 
eager there for victory, and the spoils, as sole b 
diers ina battle. Inthe mimick gamecf war, 7 i 
_ . 
Kings are the commanders in chief, Queens ere | 3% 
Gencrals in petticoats, and Knaves the army © ‘ 


contractors. Then follow the undisciplined re- '#§ 
eruits, armed with sfades and clubs. Stationed 4 b 
round the table, the hostile armies face ezch &§ 
other, and begin the ficht, resolved to conquer or | 
to fall; the bravest Aearts are taken in the [| 
conflict, Kings and Queens lie prostrate, or are | 
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jed away Captive to the enemy’s camp, and such 
a ransom is demanded for their freedom as 
drains the coffers of the vanquished party. 


=~} 


THE ORIGINAL BLUE BEARD. 


As this extraordinary personage has long 
been the theme, not only of children’s early 
study and terror, as no afterpiece had ever a 
ereater run than that splendid and popular mu- 
sical entertainment which bears the title of Blue 
Beard, our readers will, no doubt, be gratified in 
perusing the character of that being, who really 
existed, and who was distinguished, in horror 
and derision, by that appellation. 

He was the famous Gilles, Marquis de Laval, 
a Marshal of France, and a General of uncom- 
mon intrepidity, and greatly distinguished him- 
self in the reigns of Charles the VI. and VII. 
by his courage ; particularly against the Eng- 
lish, when they invaded France. He rendered 
those services to his country which were suffic- 
lent to immortalize his name, had he not for 
ever tarnished his glory by the most horrible 
and cruel murders, blasphemies, and licentious- 
ness of every kind. His revenues were prince- 
ly, but his prodigality was sufficient to render an 
Emperour a bankrupt. Wherever he went he 
had in his suite a seraglio, a company of players, 
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a band of musicians, a society of sorcerers, an 


almost incredible number of cooks, packs of dogs ; 


of various kinds, and above two hundred led | 7 


horses : Mezeray, an author of the highest re- q 


pute, says, that he encouraged and maintained — 


men, who called themselves sorcerers, to dis- | { a) 


cover hidden treasures, and corrupted young 
persons of both sexes to attach themselves to 
him, and afterwards killed them for the sake of 
their blood, which was requisite to form his 
charms and incantations. These horrid exces- 
ses may be believed, when we reflect on the age 
of ignorance and barbarity in which they were, 
certainly, but too often practised. He was, at 


length, for a state crime against the duke of | 


Brittany, sentenced to be burnt alive in a field at 
Nantes, 1440; but the duke of Brittany, who 
vas present at his execution, so far mitigated 
the sentence, that he was first strangled, then 
burnt, and hhis ashes buried. Though he was 
descended from one of the most illustrious fami- 
lies in France, he declared, previous to his 
death, that all his horrible excesses were owing 
to his wretched education. 
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an 

es | WILL OF THE LATE 

led RICHARD CUMBERLAND, ESQ. 
re- @ sesihiaiahe 

red | 


RCN a” 
ea 


| Inthe Name of God, Amen. Conscious that 
lis- |) 1 am of sound mind, I declare myself to be com- 
ing | | petent in all intellectual qualifications for mak- 
to | @ ing this my last Will and Testament. Where- 
> of 4 as my first Cousin, George Ashby, of Hasel- 
his 4 beach, in the County of Northampton, Esq. did 
-€S- | solemnly promise and assure me, that he would 
age | Eby Will provide for my youngest Daughter, 
ere, @Francess Marianne, which promise and solemn 
y at |B assurance he gave to me, when last I was at his 
e of | @ house, upon the death of my Sister, Mrs. Mary 
dat |} Alcock ; and whereas the said George Ashby, 
who | | Esq. has since deceased without fulfilling that 
ated | Fhis solemn promise and assurance given in be- 
hen |@ half of my Daughter, I do hereby give and de- 
was | § vise to her Frances Marianne, my daughter, all 
imi- |} my real ana personal Estates, Property, Goods, 
his |} Chatteis, Books, Manuscripts, or by whatever 
ying Jother designation the law may interpret them, 
; to her sole use and behoof, subject however to 
the payment of my debts. 
And whereas I am intitled by my Mission to 
Spain to expect some compensation or pension 
to my Reljct or Relicts after my decease, I do 
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hereby direct my said Daughter Marianne to 
make application to the proper office for the 
same, through the means of such Friend or 
Friends as she can intercede with and prevail 
upon to undertake that friendly task for the sake 
of her deceased Father, and may God in his 
mercy reward the generous friend, whoever it 


snall be, who gives her that benevolent assist- 
ance ! 


Now with respect to my Manuscripts, I re- 
commend her to consult and advise with the 
three fellowing Friends of me, whilst living, and 


who I trust will not desert my interest with pos- | 7 
terity when Iam dead: these are Sir James | 
Bland Burgess, Baronet, Richard Sharpe, Esq. © 


of Mark Lane, Merchant, and Samuel Rogers, 
Esq. of Park Place, Banker ;—I pray and en- 
treat of them to select, arrange, collect, compile 


and put together in form and order, as totheir | 


judgements shall seem best, my works, which 
are unpublished ; my Manuscripts, which they 
may deem worthy to be pubiished, cither by sub- 
scription, or how else, for her use and benefit ; 
impicring the Almighty God to bless them for 
the charitable work, the assurance of which 


even now gives peace and comfort to my soul. 
I pray my Children and Grandchildren not to 
take in il] part this my Will in favour of an un- 
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marricd child, who has not like them a protes- 
sion to resort to, but would be left to the wide 
world unfricnded and forlorn without the little 
I may have to bequeath to her, deserted as she 
now is by the Relation on whose word I confi- 
dently built my hopes. I desire her, at her own 
discretion, to give from my personal Effects or 
Pictures, or whatever else she may have in pos- 
session, some Token or Tokens to every one of 
my Sons, my Daughters, and my Grandson, 
Richard Cumberland, on whom I devoutly in- 
voke the protection and favour of my all-merci- 
ful God. 


T have lived in charity with all men; I have 
met unkindness, but never resented it. I know 
not what revenge is. Such talents as God gave 
me I have devoted to his service, and the moral 
and religious edification of my fellow creatures. 
I have loved my God, my Country, and my 
Friend. When Mr. Ashby deceived me, it 
wounded my hcart, but it has not shaken my con- 
fidence in others. 


In my faith as a Christian Iam firm. I have 
published my sentiments; I am sincere in 
them ; I am no hypocrite. 

I deciare this to be my last Will and Testa- 
ment, signed and witnessed as below, and God 
forbid any who inherit one drop of my blood 
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should litigate or dispute it. Take notice I in- | 


terlined Frances twice with my own hand, hay- 
ing overlooked it. In witness whereof 1 have 
hereunto set my hand and seal the fourth day of 
April, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 


and twe, Richard Cumberland, L. S. 


Signed and sealed, published and declared : 
by the said Testator, as and for his last Will | 


and Testament, in the presence of us, who in his 


presence and at bis request, have hereunto set © 
our Names as Witnesses thereunto, Henry Fry, | 
Solicitor, Tunbridge Wetlls,—Thomas Camis, | 


‘Tunbridge Wells,—-James Camis, Tunbridge 
Welis. 

The above was proved in the Consistorial and 
Episcopal Court of the Lord Bishop of London, 
the 22 day of Qctober 1811, by Frances Mari- 
anne Jansen, Widow, (formerly Cumberland,) 
the daughter of the said deceased; the sole Ex- 
ecutrix according to the tenor of the said Will. 


a 








SELECTED POETRY. 


Os ee ee 


‘A BALLAD. 
Resecca was the fairest maid, 
‘That on the Danube’s borders play’d ; 
And many a handsome nobleman 
For her in tilt and tournay ran ; 
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While fair Rebecca wisk-’d to see ; 
What youth her husband was to be. 


Rebegga heard the gossips say, 

* Alone from dusk till midnight stay 

“ Within the church-porch drear and dark, 
“ Upon the vigil of St. Mark ; 

“ And, lovely maiden, you shall see 

« What youth your husband is to be.” 


Rebecca when the night grew dark, 
Upon the vigil of St. Mark, 

Observ’d by Paul (a roguish scout) 
Who guess’d the task she went about ; 
Stepp’d to St. Stephen’s church to see 
Whar vouth her husband was to be. 


Rebecca heard the screech-ow! cry, 
And sigh ‘the black bat round her fly. 
She sat, till wild with fear at last 

Her bigod ran cold, her pulse beat fast ; 
And yet, rash maid ! she stopp’d to sce 
What youth her husband was to be. 


Rebecca heard the midnight chime 

Ring out the yawning peal of time ; 

When shrouded Paul, unlucky knave, 

Rose like a spectre from the grave ; 
Andery'd, “ Fair maiden, come with me, 
“ For I your bridegroom am to be. 


Rebecca turn'd her head aside, 
Sent forth a hideous shriek, and died ; 
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While Paul confess’d himself in vain, 
Rebecca never spoke again ! 

Ah ! little, hapless maid, did she 
Think death her husband was to be. 


Rebecca ! may thy story long 
Instruct the giddy and the young ; 
Fright not, fond youth, the timid fair ; 
And you too, gentle maids | beware ; 
Nor seek the Jawless arts to see 

What youths your husbands are to be. 








EPITAPH. 
Supposed to have been intended by Dr. Beattie for himself. 


Escar’p the gloom of mortal life, a soul 
Here leaves its mouldering tenement of clay, 
Safe, where no cares their whelming billows roll, 
No doubts bewilder, and no hopes betray. 


Like thee, I once have stemm’d the sea of life ; 
Like thee, have languish’d after empty joys, 

Like thee, have fabour’d in the stormy strife ; 
Been griev’d for trifles, and amus’d with toys. 


Yet for a while, ’gainst passion’s threatful blast, 
Let steady reason urge the straggling oar ; 

Shot thro’ the dreary gloom the morn at last 
Gives to thy longing eye the blissful shore. 


Forget my frailtiese—thou art also frail— 
Forgive my lapses, for thyself may’st fall ; 

Nor read unmov’d, my artless tender tale— 
I was a friend, O man, to thee—to all 
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HOSPITALITY. 


{ives there a man whose hardened soul 
Ne’er felt soft Pity’s kind control ; 
Ne’er learn’d for others’ joys to glow, 
Or shed the tear for others’ woe ; 
Whose spark of pure celestial fire 

Too soon was quench’d in base desire; 
And, once of pure celestial ray, 

The mind’s best virtues die away ? 


1 bid him turn his tearless eye, 
Since Fancy’s wings so far can fly ; 
And view Arabia’s desert plains, 
Where pure unfetter’d Nature reigns ; 
’Mid sultry wastes and deserts drear, 
The sand reflects affection’s tear ; 
And all the soul, from fetters free, 
Dissolves in HosPiTa.iry. 


Behold the friendless trav’ller roam 
These sandy deserts far from home ; 
And see the deadiy whirlwinds rise, 
Tremendous sweep the crimson skies ; 


Heave flaming columns from the ground, 


And hurl them all'the desert round ; 
Then fall half smother’d on the sand— 
A stranger in a desert land. 


See on the torrid ground he lies, 
And scarcely lifts his feeble eyes ; 
While pangs oppress his heaving breast, 
And death’s dark cave his only rest ; 
No wife, no child, no parent near, 
To raise his head, and wipe the tear ; 
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No pillow and no fountain by,’ 

1 His only refuge seems—to die. 
i | But when the whirlwind's.rage is o'er, 
i And peaceful lies thesandy shore ; 
i The savage smiling hastes to see, 
iy The beam of sweet tranquillity ; 

i) The helpless stranger griev’d shal! view, 
W And tears his manly cheeks bedew ; 

Ml For him a sigh to heav’n shall send, 

iN And own a brother and a friend. 

i He softly raises then the head, 

nt His eyes the tears of sorrow shed ; 

i ! While friendly, yet discordant sounds, 

| } | Pour balm in all his inward wounds ; 
44 | Bid once again the pulses glow, - 
Hi The veins with crimson torrents flow ; 
ut The savage shall embrace a guest, 

es Shall bid him welcome to his breast. 

Hi At length the trav’ller glad shail rise, 


And casting round his grateful eyes ; 
Shall call the savage nature’s child, 
The guardian angel of the wild; 
And to the tent in peace convey’d, 
Shall welcome glad the sacred shade, 
And while he views each favour free, 
Bless purest HosPiTALiry. 





Yer stay, yet stay, departing beam, 
Nor meet too soon the western wave ! 








THE DYING SOLDIER TO THE SETTING SUN. 
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i would thy last expiring beam 
Should grace a Soldier’s dying grave. 


The helm, which used my brows to shade, 
Is rusted with the evening dew ; 

My shatter’d limhs, at distance laid, 
The bitter pangs of death renew. 
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Yet pleas’d I view the closing light, 

Mine eyes thy distant glimm’rings hail, 
Since in the fierce destructive fight, 

My country’s banners still prevail. 
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With thee at early morn I rose, 
Resolv’d, the daring foe I met 

Together let our glories close, 
Fair Sun, together let us set ! 


But thou shalt set to rise again, 
And move in splendour as before ; 
Whilst I, amidst these heaps of slain, 
Must set, alas! to rise no more ! 
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THE DRAMA. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
May 26. He would be a Soldier—The Caravan. 
28. ‘Tekeli—Cinderella. 
June 1, The Glory of Columbia—Harlequin 
IN. & Salamander. 
: | ‘Tur opening of the theatre during the week of our state 
‘lection, the commencement of the political year of Mas- 
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ae 


fied curiosity, without having seen a play. 

The performances during these evenings were necessa. | 
rily inferior, from the inferiority of the company in point | 
of numbers, several performers having left the town. & 
They were however gratifying to the audience, which on | 

















Own Tuesday afternoon, June 9, died at his) 


| church in Brattle Square, in the 28th year of his 
by age. The following obituary notice of the de-| 
ceased appeared in the Refertory, and is sup} 


— 


clergyman of Boston. 


WueEw the man of talents and learning dies, | 
the friends of sciznce may justly weep. —Wher 





sachusetts, and on the evening of the “ artillery election, 2 the 
has become so customary of late years, that it is now ex. | 
pected as a matter of course: and our country friends, 


who then visit the metropolis, would return with ungrati. ' 


the fast night was very numerous, and in high glee. Th : 
Glory of Columbia,a play by Mr. Dunlap, though obnoxious _ 


Hi | to severe criticism, contains local allusions and patriotick 1 
i sentiments, which, as they are always flattering to national Pe 
i vanity, are always received with noisy approbation. “4 
fi OBITUARY i 
at OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. yy 
ly THE REY. J. 8. BUCKMINSTER. 





house in Court street, Boston, the Rev. Joseph . 
Hi) S. Buckminster, pastor of the eg ede : 
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the man of purity and benevolence is taken from 
society, the virtuous have cause of sorrow— 

When he whose heart was alive to honourable 

feelings, to candour, to sympathy and friendship, 

is smitten by death, his associates are borne 

down with grief, that they shall no more enjoy 

his confidence and smiles—When the able, de- 

vout advocate of christianity, whose excellent in- 

structions and exemplary conduct were propi- 

tious to the moral improvement of those around 

him, is called out of life, the godly tremble for 
the cause of truth and religion. How deep, then, 

how overwhelming the affliction, when we are 

called to part with one, in whom were eminently 

united all these attributes and qualities! In an 
eminent degree, Mr, Buckminster possessed the 
virtues of candour, of sincerity, of piety. —To all 
duplicity and hypocrisy he was a total stranger. 
He was without guile ; as ingenuous, as free 
from deception and artifice as the most innocent 
child. His tongue never uttered lanecuage, 
which his heart did not fully approve. 

His sensibility and taste were most exquisite. 
Of every thing excellent in nature or art, of eve- 
ry intellectual talent and every virtuous disposi- 
tion he was an enthusiastick admirer. But what 
above all he delighted to notice was the spirit of 
christian charity, in whomever it displayed itself. 
Extensive as were his own acquirements on the- 
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ological subjects, he candidly endured the opin. | 
ions of others, and meekly instructed those who 
opposed themselves to his ideas of revealed | 
truth. : ‘ 

No man had less of the spirit of bigotry or | 
sectarianism. He dealt out censures upon none : | 
of his christian brethren of other denominations. | 
Religious truth was the great object of his re- | 
gard and pursuit. If he saw his fellow-men / 
wandering in ignorance or bewildered by super- | 
stition, he was solicitous to have their errors | 
corrected, their fears and doubts removed. _ He 
was anxious to establish both the sceptical and |} 
superstitious in those great truths of the gospel, | 
whese tendency is alike purifying to the con- |) 
duct and conseling to the mind. If he attacked 
the prejudices of those whose opinions were | 
founded merely on education, he was careful at 
the same time to lead them to consider the es- 7 
sential doctrines of christianity, which have been | 
admitted in all ages of the church, and which 
afford firm support to our faith and hope. And | 
he never spared the careless unbcliever, who |@iti 
rejected the gospel through inattention or per- 7M; 
verseness. | oa 

Like Apollos, he was mighty in the sacred : 
scriptures. In biblical criticism, he was umri- [ 
valled. No manof his age was so able to ex- 
plain scripture phraseology, or to elucidate those 
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dificult passages, which had reference to opin- 
ions and customs prevalent among the Jews of 
ancient times. 

To some it might seem, that he indulged in 
ereat freedom, in his investigation and construc- 
tions of the sacred writings. But his conduct, 
ve think, fully justified by the spirit of protest- 
antism. For he always brought to the investi- 
pation a spirit of humility and piety, a chastened 
ove of divine truth—and his studies and en- 

uries on thevlogical subjeets were regulated 

y an anxious desire to ascertain the real im- 
ort of the words of his Divine Master. He 
seemed to possess a most comprehensive view 
pf the connexion and harmony of the several dis- 
pensations with which God has at different peri- 
pds favoured the world. He perceived that the 
treat object of all those, however differing in 
eremonies or varying in degrees of revelation, 
Bvas the same—the moral improvement and hap- 
Mpiness of man. And never, perhaps, did any 
@re distinguish more justly between the adven- 
fitious appendages, or the local and temporary 
@ites, and the essential truths of religion— Whilst 
vith a bold and daring hand he put aside the 
systems of fallible men, and swept away the 
ubbish of superstition, he earnestly contended 
Wor the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, 
ose |Psvhich give life to the hopes and support to the 
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10n 
virtucs of mankind. In his faith and preaching, 7%, ,;, 
he built on the foundations of the apostles ani ave 
firofihets ; and he used not the hay and stubble WH. ¢ 


which some have added to the superstructure, 
but the materials furnished by his Divine Lora.) 
Under his ministrations, the ignorant were in- : 
formed, the superstitious corrected in  their/ 
views, the doubting were confirmed, the afflicted | 
consoled, and ail were edified and improved.|) 
His hearers were always delighted with the abil-| 
ity, the variety, the originality and the eloquence 
of his publick discourses. Nor will they soon 
forget the zeal and earnestness with which he ex-/§ 
horted them to the practice of every thing just,) 
true, fiure, honest, lovely, and of good report ;} 
and to add to their faith and knowledge, the va- 
rious moral virtues of the christian character. 
In philology and in other branches of elegant 
literature, he was also first % among the many ex-/ 
cellent scholars of our age and country. At anf 
early period of his life, he became a great pro- 
ficient in the ancient and Jearned languages.— 
And his knowledge on these subjects increased 
with his increasing years. With the true spirit 
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of his sacred office, he made his various and ( ,; 
critical learning subservient to his usefulness as § 
a minister of Jesus Christ. The peculiar duties f 
of the ministerial profession were his constait 

employment: and the discovery and confirma- ff 
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on of religious truth afforded him the highest 
atisfaction. His acquisitions in sacred litera- 
ure were duly appreciated by his brethren in 
1¢ chrisan ministry, and made him the de- 
geht of their society. In his death they mourn 
ie loss of a learned and able defender of the 
pith, as well as of a friend in whom they could 
lace the most perfect confidence. If he differ- 
| from any of them in opinion on speculative 
injects, he was still just to their talents and 
irtues, and returned their proofs of friendship 
ith a sincerity and warmth of affection honour- 
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S00n RE lc alike to himself and to them. 
XE Mr. Buckminster was an active and useful 
/u8!; ember of several literary and religious socie- 
ort ; Miles. The socicty for the promoting of Chris- 
* Va: Ban knowledge, piety and charity, and the Bible 
ape cicty of Massachusetts ranked him among 
Sant Becir most zealous members. And the Society 
| eX Btely formed for improving the moral condition 
\t an WF scamen was established through his influence 
PPO" GB counection with the efforts of some other ren- 
rS-—~ iiemen in this place and vicinity. 
er He was a member ofthe Mass. Historical So- 
Pit Mery, and of the Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and HM this State. OF the respectable University at 
BS 2° Bainbridge, he was justly considered as une of 
ra € most distinguished sons. His literary char- 
biclall 


ter reflected honour upon that Institution— 
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and its governours had given pubiick testimo- 
mes of their high estimation of his erudite ac- 
complishments, by selecting him to deliver a 
course of Lectures on subjects connected with 
biblical literature—The expectations of the 
friends of sacred criticism are now disappoint- 
ed; and they lament that this luminary in our 
acmisphere of theology is extinguished forever. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENTE. 

Tur first volume of the Vew Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia, (republishing in Philadelphia,) is 
ready for sale by C. Williams, Bosion. The 
typographical execution is neat, and the piates 
are superiour to those of any other work pub- 
lished in America. Many interesting articles 
are added by the American editors. Amon¢ 
the additional plates is a portrait of the late 
Fisher Ames, engraved in the first style ot ex- 
cellence. 

The Emporium of «rts and Sciences, a new 
monthly nagazine, whose objects and contents 
are perhaps sufficiently explained by its title, is 
now publishing in Philadelphia. The two first 
numbers are received by C. Williams, Boston. 
It is edited by John Redman Coxe, M. D. and 
will undoubtedly be a valuable assistant to the 
arts and sciences of our country. 
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